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One  of  the  major  problems  of  a  democracy  is  to 
remain  a  democracy.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  be  a  genuine  spirit  of  freedom  im- 
planted in  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  No  organization 
has  any  right  to  break  down  this  ideal  of  freedom 
for  any  purpose.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Church, 
which  owes  its  support  of  the  ideal  of  freedom,  not 
only  to  the  state  but  to  its  leader  Jesus  Christ,  who 
preached  at  all  times  a  gospel  of  freedom. 

Especially  at  this  time,  when  certain  religious 
workers  and  laymen  think  there  should  be  a  closer 
union  of  Church  and  State  in  order  to  force  religion 
on  all  people,  do  we  need  to  review  the  essential 
principles  of  democracy  and  its  implications  for  the 
field  of  religious  education.  Such  is  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  this  paper. 

The  first  problem  in  this  paper  is  to  make  clear 
the  process  that  led  up  to  the  separation  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  the  United  Btates.  Following 
this  discussion  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
the  Church  and  State,  the  problem  is  to  show  what  it 
implies  for  the  field  of  religious  education. 

In  developing  the  first  problem  as  to  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Church  and  State,  It  will  be  necessary 
to  study  it  historically.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
separation  of  the  Church  and  State  has  been  a  gradual 
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development,  more  or  less  i)arallellns  the  growth 
of  democracy.  This  paralleling  of  the  two  principles 
is  very  significant  for  the  situation  in  the  United 
States,  since  "both  principles  are  incorporated 
In  its  development. 

The  second  problem,  the  implications  for  the 
field  of  religious  education,  is  the  vital  consid- 
eration of  this  paper.  With  the  separation  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  a  democracy,  certain  very  defi- 
nite responsibilities  are  forced  on  to  the  Church. 
The  State  is  not  allowed  to  teach  religion,  and  yet 
religion  is  the  motivating  power  behind  all  the  i- 
deals  of  a  democratic  state.  The  Church  must  realize 
its  very  important  obligation  to  give  to  the  State 
the  motivating  ideal  that  the  State  cannot  give  it- 
self . 

In  order  to  guarantee  that  the  Church  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  separation  of  the 
Church  and  State,  it  must  make  the  educational  pro- 
gram its  major  task.  It  must  work  with  the  institu- 
tions of  the  State  in  a  cooperative  way,  must  be 
organized  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  above  all  must  work  out  a  program  which  will  be  ad- 
equate for  the  situation. 

The  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  Church 
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and  State  in  the  United  States  implies    that  the 
Church  must  take  its  educational  task  seriously 
and  make  its  very  definite  contribution  to  the 
democracy    in  which  it  exists. 
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CHAPTER  ONE. 
"ORiaiN  OF  THE  STATE/' 
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There  has  "been  in  the  past  and  probably  always 
will  be,  much  speculation  among  historians  as  to  the 
actual  origin  of  the  state.  It  is  hard  for  the  human 
mind  to  travel  back  those  thousands  and  thousands 
of  years  that  it  is  necessary  to  go.  Especially  is 
this  true  when  much  of  the  way  must  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed without  adequate  guide  posts  to  guide  one  on  the 
way. 

"The  centuries  which  separate  us  from  tne  infancy 
of  society  separate  us  also,  by  the  whole  length 
of  the  history  of  human  thought,  from  the  ideas 
into  which  the  fathers  of  the  race  were  born;  and 
nothing  but  a  most  credulous  movement  of  the  im- 
agination can  enable  the  student  of  to-day  to 
throw  himself  back  into  those  conceptions  of  soc- 
ial life,  connections  and  authority  in  which 
government  took  its  rise,"  (l) 

Still  with  all  this  speculation  and  imagination  we  are 
prone  to  find  out  the  facts  as  best  we  can. 

There  are  a  number  of  theories  which  have  been 
advanced  for  the  origin  of  the  state  all  of  which  bear 
a  semblance  of  truth,  but  probably  no  particular  one 
will  include  all  of  the  facts.  The  three  most  notable 
theories  that  are  given  by  most  historians  are:  the 
Patriarchal  theory,  the  state  as  a  Divine  creation 
and  the  so  called  "social  contract"  theory. 

The  Patriarchal  theory  says  that  all  forms  of 
the  state  may  be  traced  down  to  the  family  as  the 
social  unit  with  the  oldest  male  in  the  family  as 
the  social  ruler  and  head.  Wilson  sees  no  reason 


(1)  Wilson  The  State— p, 8  } 


for  believing  that  in  the  "beginning  there  was 
any  family  situation  such  as  we  know  today,  Pro- 
"bably  general  promiscuity  was  the  only  form  of 
race  propagation  and  family  life  that  existed. 
People  lived  more  as  animals  than  as  human  beings. 
Out  of  this  chaos  we  find  our  first  real  step  tow- 
ard modern  civilization  in  the  family  group,  with 
the  authority  probably  vested  in  the  male.  Of  course 
at  this  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
monogomy  was  the  only  form  of  family  relationships. 

The  Divine  Creation  theory  held  that  the  state 
was  the  creation  of  G-od  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
With  those  who  have  held  to  this  view  in  the  past, 
however,  the  idea  that  Crod  directly  created  the  state 
has  probably  been  the  most  prevalent.  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  Jewish  state.  The  dews  consider  themselves 
and  their  government  the  chosen  of  QiDd.  Ood  to  t\iem, 
tbOu^,  was  more  of  a  temporal  and  national  deity 
than  One  who  was  ruler  and  guide  over  the  inner  most 
parts  of  their  lives.  This  same  view  is  expreseed  in 
the  early  writings  of  the  Romans,  G-reeks,  Egyptians 
and  practically  every  other  nation  of  the  world. 

The  Social  Contract  theory  of  the  state  has 
been  the  most  widely  accepted  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  Such  names  as  Hobbes,  Rousseau  and 
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Locke  may  be  associated  with  this  theory. 

"It  is  assumed  in  this  theory  that  men  existed 
in  what  is  called  a  state  of  nature,  and  that 
they  were  free,  happy,  and  prosperous.  In  this 
state  men  were  all  equal,  and  all  possessed  cer- 
tain natural  and  inalienable  rights,"  (2) 

This  state  of  nature  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  peo- 
ple did  not  last  forever  though.  As  time  went  on  and 
some  men  began  to  take  advantage  of  their  fellow  be- 
ings it  was  found  that  they  would  get  along  better  if 
there  could  be  some  covenant  between  them.  Because 
of  this  they  formulated  certain  laws  and  contracts 
and  chose  certain  leaders  to  see  that  these  laws  and 
contracts  were  enforced. 

As  single  views  none  of  these  seem  to  give  the 
actual  facts  in  the  case.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  all  of  them  are  parts  of  the  total  situation, 
but  they  are  not  adequate  as  individual  theories. 
The  patriarchal  theory  probably  comes  as  near  stat- 
ing the  actual  origin  of  existing  government  as  any, 
but  it  alone  does  not  give  the  feeling,  instinct,  im- 
pulse, call  it  what  you  will,  which  lay  back  of  even 
the  familv  grouping.    The  Divine  Creation  theory,  es- 
pecially as  advocated  by  those  who  hold  to  the  direct 
creation  view  seems  to  be  contrary  to  all  of  the  ap- 
parent workings  of  G-od,  The  existing  world  order  seems 

(2)  Batten  —  The  Christian  State  p.  43, 
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to  indicate  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  (Jod  that 
men  should  live  together  in  a  state  of  cooperation, 
but,  according  to  the  accepted  theory  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  His  purpose  is  never  handed  down 
to  men  in  a  compulsory  way  concerning  their  social 
and  spiritual  relations. 

The  objection  to  be  found  with  the  Social  Con- 
tract theory  in  connection  with  the  purpose  of  G-od 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  will,  gives  the 
answer  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  Social  Contract 
theory  assumes  that  men  as  individuals  had  certain 
innate  rights  apart  from  any  social  order. 

The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  universe 
and  humanity  is  that  G-od  created  man  as  a  social 
being;  a  personality  which  could  grow  and  progress 
only  with  the  cooperation  and  association  of  other 
persons.  These  did  not  in  the  beginning,  or  at  the 
present  time  for  that  matter,  all  appear  the  same, 
but  there  has  always  been  the  dominating  purpose 
of  the  Creator  showing  through  the  entire  race.  This 
has  been  illustrated  in  the  desire  for  comradeship 
and  cooperation  of  like  minds  in  order  to  promote 
either  the  individual  or  the  group.  At  first  the 
group  or  the  family  was  the  all  important  unit, 
with  very  little  value  being  placed  on  the  individ- 
ual. As  time  went  on,  however,  and  people  became 


more  civilized  and  a  little  closer  to  the  fruition 
of  the  Divine  purpose,  more  attention  was  paid  to 
the  individual. 

U'ollowins  the  thought  of  the  preceding  discussion 
it  seems  justifiahle  to  assume  that  the  state  as  a 
social  ideal  began  in  the  mind  of  G-od.  Since  human 
"beings  are  the  social  part  of  C3-od*s  creation,  it  was 
His  purpose  that  people  should  live  in  some  form  of 
society.  As  stated  before  though,  the  purpose  of  Ood 
is  not  something  that  was  given  to  men  in  its  final 
form.  It  was  so  instilled  in  their  lives  that  grad- 
ually, as  they  came  to  see  the  higher  values  of  life, 
they  would  practice  and  put  into  operation,  the  soc- 
ial Ideals  that  would  create  a  better  situation  for 
both  the  individual  and  society  as  a  whole. 

In  reality  the  view  v/hich  has  been  taken  in  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  state  is  a  synthesis 
of  the  three  vltws  that  were  previously  stated  and 
which  as  separate  explaxiations  were  rejected.  Not  a 
forceful  Divine  creation  as  an  institution,  but  in 
ideal,  the  will  and  purpose  of  G-od  which  vYas  proba- 
bly started  as  an  institution  in  the  organization 
of  the  family.  As  time  went  on,  the  necessity  for 
cooperation  went  beyond  the  family  unit,  and  the  more 
complex  tribal  and  aational  organizations  were  formed. 
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CHAPTSR  TWO , 

"TliE  HISTORY  OF  DEMOCRACY  AI^  THE  SEPARATION  OF 
THE  CHURCH  Ai^  STATE," 
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The  democratic  form  of  i^overriment  is  so 
closely  associated  with  Christianity  both  in  i- 
deal  and  in  function  that  it  will  be  profitable 
to  trace  its  development  and  purpose. 

The  term  democracy  is  an  old  one,  probably 
much  older  than  Christianity.  In  fact  we  find  that 
Aristotle  used  the  term  durin^s  a  great  part  of 
his  work  on  "Politics".  Democracy  as  indicated  by 
Aristotle  though,  is  not  the  same  as  it  is  con- 
ceived to  be  today, 

"The  term  democracy  is  used  by  Aristotle 
sometimes  in  a  larger  sense,  so  as  to  in- 
clude several  forms  of  government,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  common  character, 
were  distinguished  from  each  othee  by  pe- 
culiar features;  at  other  times  in  a  nar- 
rower, to  denote  a  form  essentially  vi- 
cious, which  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  happy  temperament  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  polity,  as  oligarchy  to  aristo- 
cracy, or  tyranny  to  royalty."  (I) 

- 

Although  it  may  sometimes  be  said  that  the 

Romans  had  a  form  of  democratic  government,  they 

never  did  much  to  promote  democracy  as  it  is  known 

today.  There  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  tendency 

toward  democracy,  but  it  never  got  far  enough  to 

be  rightly  so  called. 

"The  history  of  the  Roman  republic  is  the  pro- 
gressive decline  of  the  people  from  a  monarchy 
through  a  modified  democracy,  endirxg  at  last  in 
an  absolute  despotism,"  (2) 


( 1 )  Historian' s  History  of  the  World,  Vol.  Ill,  --p. 179. 

(2)  Batten  The  Christian  State— p.  US. 
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One  of  the  first  QV^at  advances  tov^ard  de- 
mocracy was  made  by  the  G-ermanic  peoples.  Motley 
■brings  out  the  fact  that  while  their  forms  were 
far  from  ideal  and  that  their  chiefs  were  called 
by  the  Roman  kin^s,  yet  in  reality  they  were  e- 
lected  by  the  peop3,e  at  large.  The  authority  of 
these  chieftains  was  delegated  authority. 

It  was  in  England  that  this  meager  form  of 
democracy  of  the  G-ermans  was  worked  out  to  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection.  In  England  one  can 
see  a  gradual  progress  from  the  rule  of  the  few 
to  the  rule  of  the  many.  The  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  shoves  just  how  the  English  govern- 
ment made  the  transfer  from  a  monarchy  to  an 
almost  perfect  democracy.  Probably  one  thing  which 
helped  democracy  in  England  and  all  over  continen- 
tal Europe,  was  the  establishment  of  crafts  guilds. 
It  was  through  these  guilds  that  the  common  peo- 
ple ga,ined  power  enough. to  have  a  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  government. 

With  the  Renaissance  was  introduced  another 
great  factor  in  the  production  of  democracy.  It 
might  be  said  that  this  was  the  great  awakening 
movement  for  the  human  heart  and  mind.  It  gave 
men  new  thoughts  and  new  desires.  It  made  them 
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biSi^er  and  "broader.  In  other  words,  while  this 
great  period  did  not  within  itself  produce  a 
democracy,  it  made  men  ready  and  willing  that 
such  a  form  should  come.  It  opened  their  hearts 
to  the  new  ,  whatever  it  might  be. 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  but  that 
the  idea  of  modern  democracy  was  promoted  in  the 
Reformation.  The  ideas  in  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights  can  be  found  in  the  guiding  principles 
of  this  great  reform  period. 

On  looking  back  into  history  one  sees  that 
the  Roman  church  had  grown  tremendously  previous 
to  the  Reformation,  It  had  allied  itself  to  the 
state  and  had  been  aiding  the  state  in  its  tyran- 
neous  treatment  of  the  common  people.  In  IjSO  it  will 
be  remembered  the  dohn  Wycliffe  finished  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  With  this  great  piece 
of  work  and  the  spreading    of  the  G-ospel  message, 
the  people  began  to  do  more  thinking  for  themselves. 
Then  with  the  coming  of  the  printing  press  in  the 
middle  of  the  I5th  century,  the  Scriptures  ware 
distributed  even  more  rapidly  among  the  common  peo- 
ple. On  reading  the  Bible,  the  people  rose  up  in 
opposition  to  the  tyranny  from  which  they  had  been 
suffering,  not  only  from  the  state  but  from  the 
church. 
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"The  people,  "bowed  down  by  civil  and  eccles- 
iastical oppression,  bound  in  many  countries 
to  the  seignorial  estates  and  transfered  from 
hand  to  hand  along  with  theip,  threatened  to  rise 
in  fury  and  at  last  to  break  their  chains.  This 
agitation  had  shown  itself  long  before  the  Re- 
formation by  many  symptoms,  and  even  then  the 
religious  element  was  blended  with  the  politi- 
cal; in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  separate  these  two  principles,  so  close- 
ly associated  in  the  existence  of  nations.  In 
Holland  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century 
the  peasants  had  revolted,  placing  on  their 
banners  by  way  of  arms,  a  loaf  and  a  cheese, 
the  two  great  blessings  of  the  people, "(3) 

All  thirough  this  great  Reformation  movement, 
the  idea  had  been  uppermost  that  man  was  sacred  and 
that  he  had  certain  inalienable  rights  which  no  one 
could  rightly  smother.  This  certainly  is  the  mes- 
sage to  be  gathered  from  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
also  it  is  the  message  of  modern  democracy. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

Luther  came  with  his  great  thoughts  which  stirred 

men  to  think  more  clearly  and  to  dare  to  say  what 

they  thought.  One  of  his  greatest  thoughts  and  one 

which  in  our  own  democracy  sometimes  needs  emphasis 

reads  as  follows: 

"No  one  can  command  or  ought  to  command  the 
soul  except  God,  who  alone  can  show  it  the  way 
to  heaven.  It  is  futile  to  compel  any  man's 
belief.  Heresy  is  a  spiritual  thing  which  no 
iron  can  hew  down,  no  fire  can  burn,  no  water 
can  drown,"  (4) 


(3)  Historians  History--Vol.  XIV. ---PP.  259-260. 

(4)  Luther's  Tract,  Von  Weltichen  Obrigheit. 
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Sucti  ideas  thrown  out  among  men  and  women  who 
were  downtrodden,  were  just  so  much  kindling  to 
a  j^reat  flame  which  took  fire  instantly. 

This  movement  toward  freedom  both  politi- 
cally and  religiously  v/as  a  general  movement  all 
over  the  western  part  of  the  old  world.  The  various 
branches  of  the  churches  tended  to  become  more 
democratic  and  liberal.  The  people  in  England  es- 
pecially, tried  again  and  again  to  gain  freedom 
from  the  state  so  that  they  might  think  as  they 
pleased  concerning  religion.  This  freedom  was  not 
easily  accomplished.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  group  of  Independents  left  Eng- 
land for  Holland,  From  Holland  they  soon  sailed 
for  America  in  the  Mayflower.  As  the  ship  neared 
the  shore  of  America,  a  document  was  drawn  up, 
which  has  often  been  taken  to  signify  the  begin- 
ning of  American  democracy.  Bancroft  says: 

"This  was  the  birth  of  popular  constituion- 

al  liberty  In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 

humanity  recovered  its  rights  and  instituted 
government  on  the  basis  of  equal  laws  enact- 
ed by  all  for  the  general  good," 

This  was  only  partly  true,  because  soon  after  they 
landed  some  of  the  people  did  not  want  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  the  document,  and  give 
everyone  a  full  and  equal  share  in -the  government. 
There  was  one  man  who  could  not  bring  himself 


c 
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to  the  general  practice  of  the  early  colonists, 

howevfer,  and  soon  found  that  he  was  getting  into 

trouble  with  "both  the  civil  and  the  religious 

authorities.  This  man  was  Eoger  Williams  to  whom 

this  country  owes  a  great  deal  in  respect  to  our 

modern  democracy.  When  he  arrived  in  this  country 

he  found  a  peculiar  situation  existing: 

"It  was  not  a  union  of  church  and  state  for 
that  signifies  some  equality  at  least  of  au- 
thority; but  it  was  a  Church  dominating  the 
state  and  using  it  as  an  instrciment  to  carry 
out  its  will.  The  consequence  was  that  every 
civil  question  had  its  religious  bearing,  and 
every  religious  question    had  its  civil  bear- 
ing, but  in  all  questions  the  religious  aspect 
dominated,"  (5) 

He  tried  to  make  these  people  see  that  a  man's 

citizenship  in  the  state  should  not  be  determined 

by  his  belief  in  a  church  creed,  but  he  did  not 

succeed.  After  four  years  he  was  banished  from  the 

colony  by  the  orders  of  the  General  Court  as  a 

disturber  of  the  peace.  It  seemed  impossible  for 

these  citizens  of  the  new  world  to  realize  that 

they  were  doing  Just  the  same    thing  that  they  had 

opposed  others  doing  in  the  old  world. 

Roger  Williams  soon  went  back  to  England  and 

secured  a  charter  for  a  grant  of  land  in  what  is 

now  Rhode  Island.  There  he  gave  America,  and  for 

that  matter  the  world,  its  first  idea  of  a  really 

(5)Straus  Roger  Williams  p,20 
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democratic  state.  The  followiru^  provisions  are 

indicative  of  the  covenant  and  charter  on  v/hich 

this  colony  was  founded: 

"And  now  sith  our  charter  gives  us  powre  to 
;50verne  ourselves  and  such  others  as  come 
among  us,  and  by  such  forme  of  civil  ^.-;overn- 
ment  as  "by  voluntary  consente,  shall  be 
found  most  suitable  to  our  estate  and  con- 
dition, 

"It  is  agreed,  by  this  present  assembly  thus 
incorporate,  and  by  this  present  act  declared, 
that  the  forme  of  government  established  in 
Providence  plantations  is  Democraticall;  that 
is  to  say  a  G-overnment,  held  by  free  and 
voluntary  coneente  of  all,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  free  inhabitants."  (6) 

Here,  then  in  the  Providence  plantations  is  to 
Hoe  found  the  real  beginning  of  Modern  Democracy,  v/hich 
was  destined  to  grow  and  grow  until  the  principle 
of  it  should  appear  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
this  entire  country. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  from  the  preceding 
discussion  that  the  rise  of  Modern  Democracy  is  al- 
most, if  not  entirely,  parallel  with  the  separation 
of  the  Church  and  State, 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution,  when 
this  country  really  became  self  governing,  that  a 
definite  principle  could  be  formulated  guaranteeing 
the  Democratic  idea  of  the  separation  of  the  Church 
and  State,  Even  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  did  not  take  into  account  this  great 

(6)  Borgeaud--Rise  of  Modern  Democracy--pp .  160-161, 
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principle  that  had  "been  going  hand  in  hand  v/ith 
the  rise  of  democracy  for  centuries.  It  was  not 
until  James  Madison,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  group 
of  Baptists  of  this  country,  suggested  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  in  which  this  principle  wa 
formulated  that  there  was  a  definite  stand  taken. 
Article  I  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
reads  as  follows: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble and  to  petition  the  government  for 
redress  of  grievances," 

Perhaps  the  following  quotation  taken  from 

a  Catholic  writing,  and  showing  the  attitude  of 

the  hierarchy  will  indicate  some  reason  for  the 

action  of  the  United  States  government.  It  is 

true  that  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 

passed  many  years  before  the  author  of  this 

quotation  made  his  statement  in  t924,  but  it 

shows  the  lasting  tendency  of  the  Roman  Church. 

"All  that  is  essentially  comprised  in  the 
union  of  the  Church  and  State  can  be  thus 
formulated:  The  State  should  officially 
recognize  the  Catholic  religion  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  commonwealth;  accordingly 
it  should  invite  the  blessing  and  the  cere- 
monial participation  of  the  Church  for  cer- 
tain important  public  functions,  as  the  open- 
ing of  legislative  sessions,  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  etc.,  and  delegate  its 
officials  to  attend  certain  of  the  more  im- 
portant festival  celebrations  of  the  Church; 
it  should  protect  the  rights  of  the  Church; 
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and  ttie  religious  as  well  as  the  other  rights 
of  the  Church's  members."  (7) 

Such  a  relationship,  involving  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  could  never  be  accepted  by  a  people  demo- 
cratically inclined. 

With  the  definite  formulation  of  the  principle 
of  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  State  in  the 
Constitution,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  how  it 
has  progressed  in  the  field  of  education.  The  fol- 
lowing chapter  will  take  up  the  progress  of  this 
principle  in  the  field  of  education  as  shown  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  laws  of  various  states. 


Ryan-  The  State  and  the  Church  p. 34. 
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CHAPTER  THREE , 

"THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  AITO  STATE  IN  THE 
ij'lELD  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  U.S.  " 
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Because  of  the  character  of  the  ideals  of  the 
early  settlers  in  New  England,  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  what  would  he  uppermost  in  their  minds 
when  it  came  to  the  problem  of  training  their  child- 
ren. They  were  primarily  religious  and  they  could 
not  conceive  of  education  without  religion  as  its 
"basis. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  settlement  in 
this  country,  the  religious  convictions  of  the  peo- 
ple were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same.  It  was  not 
long  however,  until  creedal  differences  began  to 
enter  into  the  religious  life  of  these  people. 
When  this  happened,  there  began  to  be  divisions  a- 
mong  them  and  the  ideal  of  religious  liberty  tend- 
ed to  die  out,  even  among  the  very  people  who  had 
at  first  tried  to  promote  it. 

The  religious  aim  of  the  government,  especially 

along  the  lines  of  education,  is  very  clearly  shown 

up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

"Most  of  the  enactments  in  which  this  religious 
purpose  and  aim  is  distinctly  affirmed,  or  in 
which  provision  is  made  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, bear  dates  prior  to  1776,  For  this  rea- 
son the  date  of  the  attainment  of  American  na- 
tionality may  well  be  taken  as  the  dividing 
line  between  the  dominence  of  the  religious  aim 
and  that  of  the  secular  in  educational  affairs," 
(1) 

A  few  of  the  laws  that  were  enacted  by  the  col- 
onies will  reveal  the  situation  prior  to  1776,  The 

(l)Brown  Secularization  of  American  Education. 
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following  quotations  of  laws  are  found  in  Brown, 


"Ttie  Secularization  of  American  Education." 

The  first  is  from  the  Connecticut  Code  of  I650. 

"It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  de- 
luder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping 
them  in  unknovm  tongue,  so  in  these  latter 
times,  by  persuadin.5  them  from  the  use  of 
tongues,  so  at  least,  the  true  sense  and  mean- 
ing might  be  clouded  with  false  glosses  of 
saint  Seeming,  deceivers;  and  that  learning  may- 
no  t  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  forefathers, 
in  church  aind  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting 
our  endeavors;  it  is  ordered  by  the  authority 
of  the  Court  that  the  means  of  education  shall 
be  provided  for  the  children  of  the  colonists." 
(2) 

The  New  Haven  Code  of  1655  gives  the  following: 

"Whereas  too  many  parents  and  masters,  either 
through  an  overtender  respect  to  their  own  oc- 
casions and  business,  or  not  duly  considering  the 
good  of  their  children  and  apprentices,  have  too 
much  neglected  duty  in  their  education  v/hile 
they  are  young  and  capable  of  learning,  it  is 
ordered  that  the  deputies  for  the  particular 
court  in  each  plantation  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  tine  being,  or  where  there  are  no 
such  deputies,  the  constable  or  other  officer 
or  officers  in  public  trust,  shall  from  time  to 
time  have  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethern  a.nd 
neighbors  within  the  limits  of  the  said  planta^ 
tion,  that  all  parents  and  masters  do  duly  en-"" 
deavor,  either  by  their  own  ability  and  labor, 
or  by  improving  such  school  masters  or  others 
helps  and  means  as  the  plantation  doth  afford, 
or  the  family  may  conveniently  provide,  that  all 
their  children  and  apprentices,  as  they  grow  ca- 
pable, may,  through  God's  blessing,  attain  at 
least  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures 
and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  books,  in 
the  English  tongue,  being  their  native  language, 
and  in  some  competent  measure  to  understand  the 
main  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion necessary  to  salvation.  And  to  give  a 
due  answer  to  such  plain  and  ordinary  que ist ions 
as  may  be  said  by  the  deputies,  officers  or  others, 
be  propounded  concerning  the  same."  (3) 


2)  Brown — p. 6 

3)  Brown — pp. 6-7 
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The  following  is  a  quotation  from  an  act  of 


tb.e  Connecticut  Legislature  of  I7H. 

"Be  it  therefore  ordered  and  enacted  by  the 
G-overnor,  Council,  and  representatives,  in 
G-eneral  Court  Assembles,  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  same,  that  the  civil  authority, 
together  with  the  selectmen  in  every  town, 
or  major  part  of  them  shall  inspect,  and 
they  shall  hereby  be  empowered,  as  visitors, 
to  inspect  the  state  of  all  such  schools  as 
they  shall  think  proper  to  visit,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the  master 
of  such  schools,  together  with  the  proficien- 
cy of  the  children  under  their  care.  And 
they  are  hereby  further  required  to  give  such 
directions  as. they  shall  find  needful  to  ren- 
der such  schools  most  serviceable  to  the  in- 
crease of  that  knowledge,  civility  and  relig- 
ion which  is  designed  in  the  erecting  of  them. 
(4) 

In  the  settlement  of  a  colony  in  Dele ware  un- 
der a  charter  issued  by  the  Queen  of  Sweeden  it  is 
brought  out  clearly  that  the  education  must  be  ad- 
equate at  all  times.  Also,  the  people  who  have 
charge  of  this  education  must  be  people  with  the 
Interest  of  Christianity  at  heart  and  with  a  desire 
to  convert  others  to  Christianity, 

"The  G-eneral  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1641 
recommended  that  the  elders  make  out  a  cate- 
chism for  the  instruction  of  the  yotith  in 
the  grounds  of  religion.  By  the  law  of  1642 
the  chosen  men  of  each  town  in  Massachusetts 
were  empowered  to,   'take  account  from  time  to 
time  of  all  parents  and  masters  of  their 
children  concerning  their  calling  and  employ- 
ment of  their  children,  especially  of  their 
ability  to  read  and  understand  the  principles 
of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  this 
country  and  to  impose  fines  upon  such  as  shall 
refuse  to  render  such  accounts  to  them  when  they 
shall  ^e  required. "(5) 


(4)  3rown  p. 9 

(5)  Browii- — p.  ly 
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The  act  of  1784  establishing  the  University 

of  New  York  contains  the  following: 

"Whenever  any  religious  body  or  society  of 
men  stiall  deem  it  proper  to  institute  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  said  university  for  the  pro- 
motion of"  their  religious  tenets,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  not  inconsistent  with  religion, 
morality,  and  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  shall 
appropriate  a  sum  for  that  purpose,  not  being 
less  than  200  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum,  the 
regents  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  applied  as 
the  donors  shall  direct."  (6) 

In  the  above  quotations  from  the  actual  laws 
that  have  been  passed  we  see  the  religious  tendency 
of  the  early  colonists.  The  general  idea  of  the  re- 
ligious education  of  the  people  was  a  good  one  in 
some  ways,  but  it  would  not  last  in  a  free  country 
with  people  who  had  different  thoughts  on    the  sub- 
ject of  religion. 

Another  phase  of  the  religious  dominence  of  the 
education  in  the  early  life  of  this  country  is  shown 
in  the  control  of  the  ministry  over  the  schools.  This 
fact  is  an  indication  of  the  respect  of  the  ordinary 
citiien  for  the  ministry  and  its  ability  at  leadership. 

The  following  laws  will  show  the  condition  pre- 
vailing along  the  above  line: 

"In  1701  the  legislature  of  liassachusetts  en- 
acted a- law  stating  that  every  grammar  school 
master  should  be  approved  by  the  minister  of 
the  town,  and  by  the  ministers  of  the  next  two 
towns  or  by  any  two  of  them."  (7) 

"New  York:  In  1663  the  provincial  government 


(6)  Brown- — p. 25. 

(7)  Brown  p,34. 
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agreed  to  pay  twenty-five  florins  heavy  money 
in  support  of  a  teacher  in  the  village  of 
Bushwych  on  condition  that  he  be  examined  by 
the  ministers  of  the  city  and  found  competent. "(8) 

"Massachusetts:  The  following  measure  was  passed 
by  the  aeneral  Court  of  Massachusetts  May  3I, 
1654:  Forasmuch  as  it  greatly  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  that  the  youth  thereof  be 
educated,  not  o:;ly  in  good  literature,  but  sound 
doctrine,  this  court  doth  therefore  commend  it 
to  the  serious  consideration  and  special  care 
of  the  overseers  of  the  college  and  the  select- 
'    men  in  the  towns,  not  to  admit  or  suffer  any 
such  to  be  continued  in  the  office  or  place  of 
teaching,  educating,  or  instructing  of  youth  or 
children  in  the  college  or  schools  that  have 
manifested  themselves  unsound  in  the  faith  or 
scandalous  in  their  lives,  and  not  giving  due 
satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ. "(9) 

The  above  will  tend  to  show  the  importance  and 
power  of  the  clergy  and  the  churches  in  the  early 
history  of  the  country. Brown  also  brings  out  the 
laws  which  show  to  quite  an  extent,  hov;  the  differ- 
ent colonies  helped  to  support  schools  that  were 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  churches,  and  which  were 
conducted  for  religious  purposes. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  note,  since  we  are 
considering  laws  that  have  to  do  with  the  religious 
and  the  strictly  secular  education,  that  quite  a 
number  of  the  states  have  laws,  local  and  otherwise, 
that  make  it  quite  possible  for  religious  societies 
to  use  public  school  buildings  as  long  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  regular  school  activities.  Some  of 
these  laws  are  quite  late  in  the  nineteenth  century 
with  a  few  more  strenuous  restrictions  coming  as  late 
as  1907.  00) 


(8)Brown-— p.  34 
( 10} Brown — p,51 


(9) Brown  p.  37. 
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Beginning  witti  1850  laws  were  enacted  which 
forbade  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public 
schools  and  prohibited  the  establishment  of  the- 
ological departments  in  colleges  or  universities, 
which  were  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
funds  of  the  state.  The  aim  of  education  had  chang- 
ed from  the  religious  to  the  civic  and  industrial. 
To  a  certain  extent  morality  continued  to  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  but  the  aim  of  preparing 
ministers  or  in  promoting  Christianity  was  not  pri- 
mary. 

The  following  extracts  from  state  laws  will 

show  the  general  trend  toward  the  separation  of 

Church  and  State  in  regard  to  education: 

Alabama;   1852- — "No  sectarian  tenets  or  prin- 
ciples must  be  taught  or  inculcated  at  the  un- 
iversity, by  any  officer  or  instructor  therein," 
(11) 

Arizona:       I9O5  "  any  teacher  who  shall 

teach  any  sectarian  doctrine  or  conduct  any 

religious  exercise  in  his  school  shall 

be  deemed  guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  authority 
to  revoke  his  or  her  diploma,"  (l2) 

California:       I87O  "  neither  shall  any 

sectarian  or  denominational  doctrine  be  taught 
therein;  and  any  school  district  town,  or 
city,  the  officers  of  which  knowingly  allow 
any  schools  to  be  taught  in  violation  of  these 
provisions  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  any  ap- 
portionment of  state  or  county  school  maney."  (I3 


(n)  Brown-  p. 57 

(12)  Brown  p,58. 

(15)  Brcwn*-  p. 59. 


Dakota:   133?-  " , . . .no  sectarian  doctrine 

shall  be-« taught  in  any  public  school."  (H) 

Idaho:     1907  "  any  and  every  polit- 
ical, sectarian,  or  denominational  doctrine 
i£  herecy  expressly  forbidden  to  "be  taught 
therein",  (public  schools)  (15). 

Illinois:       1836- — in  regard  to  the  Franklin 

Institute-  "provided  however  that  nothing 

herein  contained  shall  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theological  department  in  said 
institution. "  (16) 

Similar  provisions  may  be  found  in  the  various 
school  and  legislative  laws  of  the  following  states: 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Wyoming. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  virtually  all 
of  these  laws  make  a  direct  or  implied  distinction 
between  sectarianism  and  Christianity,  i?*or  example, 
the  law  in  Kentucky  says  that  the  Colored  School 
Should  not  have  special  religious  tenets  taught  but 
that  it  should  try  to  inculcate  the  Christian  stan- 
dard of  morality  into  the  lives  of  its  students. 
The  laws  that  have  been  passed  demanding  the  separ- 
ation of  the  Church  and  State  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, do  not  mean  a  denunciation  of  Christianity. 
They  only  provide  a  safeguard  for  the  program  of 
education  from  the  vast  amount  of  theological  differ- 
ences that  exist  in  Cliristendom, 


(14)  Brown---p,59  (I5)  Brown— -p. 59 

(16)  Brown  p,59. 
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A  majority  of  the  states  have  definite  pro- 
visions prohibiting  the  use  of  sectarian  or  denom- 
inational texts  in  the  public  school.  We  are  not 
led  to  "believe  that  the  Bible  is  a  sectarian  book 
however,  by  the  state  laws,  A  number  of  states 
permit  and  even  recommend  that  it  be  read  without 
comment . 

The  preceding  information  shows  that  the  gen- 
eral trend  is  away  from  the  religious  control  of 
the  schools  in  America.  At  first  they  were  managed 
entirely  by  the  church,  and  then  gradually  the 
state  took  over  the  responsibility.  The  question 
that  is  being  considered  today,  is  not  what  other 
things  besides  religion  may  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
but  how  much  religion.  The  answer  comes  clearly, 
"No  religion  if  it  is  sectarian." 

"At  present  there  seems  to  be  three  fairly  well 
defined  attitudes  according  to  which  the  American 
people  can  be  classified  in  this  connection:  ij'irst, 
those  who  are  advocates  of  religious  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  Holding  that  character  is  more 
important  than  all  else,  and  that  religion  is  a 
necessary  element  in  the  forming  of  right  charac- 
ter, they  would  make  religion  one  of  the  required 
subjects  for  all  pupils.  Second,  those  who  advo- 
cate religious  sectarian  schools,  in  which  sectar- 
ian doctrines  may  be  freely  taught  by  orthodox 
denominational  teachers.  They  claim  that  in  educa- 
ting the  youth  in  such  schools  they  are  rendering 
to  the  state  a  great  service,  and  are  relieving 
the  state  of  an  obligation  and  a  burden,  and  for 
this  reason  are  entitled  to  state  assistance.  The 
state  should  be  willing  to  reimburse  them  for 
the  expense  that  they  are  incurring  in  supplying 
schools  and  teachers.  They  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  non  sectarian  religious  instruction,  but  in- 
sist upon  thorough  indoctrination  of  the  pupils 
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in  the  doctrines  of  their  particular  church. 
Third,  those  who  have  accepted  the  secular 
public  school;  who  hold  that  it  is  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  teach  religion;  that 
under  conditions  such  as  exist  in  this  country 
there  is  no  other  practical  course  to  pursue 
but  the  elimination  of  religious  instruction 
from  the  public  school  entirely.  These  people 
claim  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Church, 
the  Sunday  School,  private  enterprise,  and  the 
home  to  inculcate  reliijious  truth."  (13) 

Of  the  three  views  listed  above,  probably  the 
third  comes  nearer  meeting  the  situation  which  re- 
ligious education  is  facing  today.  However  it  does 
not  clearly  set  forth  the  idea  tliat  a  great  many  peo- 
ple are  holding.  A  great  many  of  the  leaders  in  the 
field  of  religious  and  also  of  secular  education, 
while  taking  the  position  that  the  state  should  not 
teach  religion,  maintain  that  the  State  should  co- 
operate with  the  Church  as  it  tries  to  give  this 
great  stabilizing  force  to  the  youth  of  the  coijntry. 

No  country  can  succeed  without  ideals,  and  in  a 
democracy  observing  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
the  church  and  state,  the  church  must  teach  these  i- 
deals.  Separation  does  not  mean  non-cooperation.  It 
means  that  since  the  Church  can  teach  these  ideals 
in  a  better  way  than  can  the  state,  and  since  the  con- 
trol of  one  over  the  other  has  never  been  a  success, 
they  should  work  for  the  common  good  of  both,  but  as 
separate  organizations. 


(18)  Brown---p.l57. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR. 
"TiiE  PUHCTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IH  A  DEMOCRACY." 


"Democracy  is  personal  self -direction  in  an 
intellitsent ,  responsible  social  way."  CO 

Democracy  cannot  be  handed  down  from  some  superior 
pov/er,  but  must  succeed  or  fail  with  the  idealistic 
development  of  each  personality,  and  the. social  con- 
tribution of  each  of  these  personalities  to  the  state. 
It  is  this  development  of  individual  personalities, 
who  will  act  in  a  social  and  religious  way,  which  is 
the  task  of  the  Church. 

"The  Church  and  the  State  can  best  serve  man- 
kind and  help  one  another  by  each  being  true  to 
its  own  mission  and  each  following  its  own  me- 
thod. Thus,  with  the  particular  policies  of  the 
churches,  with  their  internal  administration 
and  discipline,  the  State  has  nothing  to  do. 
With  questions  of  doctrine  and  worship,  with  the 
organization  of  the  churches,  with  the  officers 
and  their  succession,  the  State  has  no  concern. 
For  these  matters  lie  wholly  within  the  range  of 
the  individual  conscience  and  spiritual  adminis- 
tration, and  the  government  as  such  has  no  obli- 
gation in  such  spheres.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  particular  policies  of  the  State,  v/ith 
questions  of  administration  and  method,  the 
churches  have  nothing  to  do.  With  political  and 
reform  programes  the  churches  have  no  concern. 
But  with  the  conscience  back  of  platforms,  with 
the  spirit  finding  expression  in  reforms,  the 
churches  have  everything  to  do,  and  they  neglect 
a  large  part  of  their  mission  v/hen  they  neglect 
these  things.  The  peculiar  province  of  the  church 
is  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man;  its 
method  of  work  is  instruction  and  persuasion; 
and  its  crown  of  glory  is  fallen  into  the  dust 
when  it  descends  from  its  throne  and  condemns 
its  own  methods, "(2) 

The  Church  must  consider  itself  far  more  than 
mere  physical  buildings  which  it  inhabits,  or  organ- 
izations which  it  has  constructed  to  carry  on  its 


(1)  Hart  Democracy  in  Education  •  p,571 . 

(2)  Batten — The  Christian  State  '-pp.  290-29t. 
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work.  It  is  the  expression  of  an  ideal,  and  an 
ideal  which  will  bring  alDout  a  far  better  v/orld 
order  than  anything , else .  Laws  will  sometimes  force 
people  to  do  things  whether  they  wish  to  or  not, 
but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  laws  tend  to 
do  away  with  the  democratic  spirit  instead  of  help- 
ing it.  However,  laws  will  always  be  necessary 
until  the  time  comes  7/hen  mankind  can  and  v/ill  act 
in  the  way  portrayed  by  Hart  in  his  definition  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  There  must,  however, 
be  a  spirit  behind  the  law  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  individual  being,  if  it  is  to  be  kept 
in  the  right  way.  This  spirit,  ideal  or  standard 
should  be  the  product  of  the  work  of  the  Church, 
and  it  has  been  left  almost  entirely  to  the  Church 
to  see  that  it  is  promoted. 

The  world  has  before  it  today  the  problem  of 
International  Relations,  As  to  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion which  may  be  used  in  promoting  such  a  program 
it  is  not  the  specific  duty  of  the  Church  as  a 
Church  to  consider.  It  is,  hov/ever,  the  specific 
duty  of  the  Church  to  see  that  such  organizations  shall 
contain  principles  that  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  consequently  in  keeping  with  a 
good  form  of  democratic  government.  The  ideal  is  the 
contribution  of  the  Church.  On  analyzing  the  present 
programs  for  international  relations,  it  will  be 
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fomid  that  they  originate  in  the  ideals  of  Christ- 
ianity. The  Church  was  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  ideals  of  World  Brotherhood. 

Without  standards  and  ideals  no  Democracy  will 
ever  succeed  or  endure,  and  without  the  Church  of 
Christ  promoting  these  standards  and  ideals  they 
will  very  likely  never  be  promoted.  It  is  not  hard 
to  see  the  great  task  that  faces  the  Church  today 
in  a  modern  democracy.  If  democracy  is  to  endure, 
the  Church  must  instill  the  ideals  of  Christ  into 
the  lives  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  democracy. 

The  duty  then  of  the  Church  in  a  democracy  is  to 
promote  right  ideals.  Just  in  so  far  as  these  right 
ideals  are  implanted  in  the  lives  of  individuals, 
will  the  state  be  essentially  democratic.  Democracy 
depends  for  much  of  its  success  on  the  educational 
work  of  the  Church.  The  Church  dare  not  fail  to  ful- 
fil its  obligation  to  democracy.  As  democracy  has 
guaranteed  to  the  Church  the  right  to  grow  and  teach 

its  beliefs  no  matter  what  the  faith —  without  fear 

of  interference  from  the  state,  the  Church  is  Obliga- 
ted to  further  the  inculcation  of  those  ideals  in 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  which  make  for  develop- 
ment, not  only  of  the  individual  personality,  but  al- 
so for  the  development  and  perpetuation  of  the  state. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE. 
"RELIOIOUS  EDUCATION  THE  I.IAJOR  TASK  Oi?'  THE  CHURCH." 
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Rell3;lous  Education  is  the  ma.ior  task  of  the 
Church  today.  With  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  functioning  within  a  democracy, 
the  responsibility  for  the  perpetuation  of  religious 
ideals  rests  squarely  upon  the  Church.  The  Church  of 
today  perpetuates  these  ideals  by  preaching,  teaching 
and  living.  Religious  education  is  a  combination  of 
the  last  two  of  these  methods.  Unless  the  Church  ful- 
fils this  very  important  place,  a  democracy  can  never 
be  fully  worth  while,  because  of  the  lack  of  right 
ideals  and  guiding  principles. 

Two  definitions  of  Religious  Education  will  suf- 
fice to  give  an  insight  into  the  problem, 

"The  aim  of  religious  education  may  be  simply 
put;  it  is  to  teach  the  human  race  to  live  re- 
ligiously," (t) 

Agp.in  it  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

"The  task  of  religious  education  is  to  motivate 
conduct  in  terms  of  a  religious  ideal  of  life. "(2) 

The  world  needs  the  religious  motivating  power 
as  it  has  never  needed  it  before.  G-reat  machines  and 
engines  have  been  developed  by  man.  The  World  War  re- 
vealed the  great  possibilities  of  man's  ability  to 
construct.  The  aeroplane  was  developed  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency,  great  guns  were  made  to  shoot 
great  distances,  and  poison  gases  were  discovered 
daily  which  were  more  and  more  destructive  of  human 
life.  Such  is  the  power  of  man  to  investigate  the 

(1)  Brightman--Religious  Values  p. 242. 

(2)  Athearn--A  National  System  of  Education--p  30. 
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resources  which  Cxod  has  given  him  and  to  make 
use  of  them  for  his  own  destruction.  It  is  jUst 
this  call  to  put  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
human  beings  a  right  relationship  toward  G-od 
and  their  fellow  beings,  that  comes  to  religious 
education.  V/ithott  the  right  motivating  power 
behind  the  minds  that  are  leading  the  world  in 
the  affairs  of  industry  and  science,  the  next  few 
generations  can  bring  nothing  but  catastrophe. 
Men  must  be  taught  to  make  use  of  the  great  powers 
which  they  are  obtaining.  They  must  be  taught  how 
to  use  them  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  and 
not  for  the  distruction  of  civilization. 

To  carry  out  this  program  in  a  way  that  will 
be  of  the  most  service  to  humanity,  the  Church  must 
use  every  available  means.  To  bring  large  numbers  of 
men  and  women  into  the  membership  of  the  Church  is 
a  splendid  achievement,  but  the  future  of  the  Church 
and  the  State  depend  on  the  youth  of  the  nation  and 
not  on  those  of  mature  years.  If  the  spiritual  ideals 
of  the  United  States  are  to  grow,  the  Church  must  do 
more  than  conserve  what  it  already  has.  It  must 
build  into  the  youth  of  today  the  ideals  of  the  state 
of  tomorrow.  The  past  has  shown  that  the  right  ed- 
ucation of  the  young  has  brought  about  the  most  worth- 
while progress,  and  that  unfortunately,  education 
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with  wrong  objectives  may  be  just  as  efficient 
in  producing  wrong  results, 

"Four  thousand  two  hundred  college  profes- 
sors caused  the  Great  World  War.  Four  thous- 
and two  hundred  college  professors  can  cause 
another  world  war.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
destiny  of  any  nation  is  determined  "by  the 
school  masters  of  the  nation,"  (3) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  our 
leading  public  school  men  realize  that  the  re- 
ligious side  of  life  needs  developing  just  the 
same  as  any  other,  and  that  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  a  true  education,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
President  of  Columbia  University  says, 

"If  education  cannot  be  identified  with  mere 
instruction,  v;hat  is  it?  What  does  the  term 
mean?  I  answer,  it  must  mean  a  gradual  adjust- 
ment to  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race, 
with  a  view  to  realizing  one's  potentialities 
and  to  assisting  in  carrying  forward  that 
complex  of  ideas,  acts,  and  institutions  which 
we  call  civilization.  Those  spiritual  posses- 
sions may  be  variously  classified,  btit  they  are 
at  least  five  fold.  The  child  is  entitled  to 
his  scientific  inheritance,  to  his  literary 
inheritance,  to  his  aesthetic  inheritance,  to 
his  institutional  inheritance,  and  to  his  re- 
ligious inheritance.  Without  them  all  he  can- 
not become  a  truly  educated  or  truly  civilized 
man , "  ( 4 ) 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  coun- 
try is  committed  to  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  the  Church  and  the  State,  so  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  State  to  teach  religion  no  matter  how 
much  some  people  might  desire  to  have  it  do  so.  The 
solution  to  the  whole  problem  rests  with  the  church, 

(3)  Athearn--A  National  System  of  Education. --p . 13 

(4)  Butler— The  Meaning  of  Education  pp, 25-26, 
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If  education  is  the  means  to  the  desired  end,  then 
trie  Church,  in  order  to  be  true  to  its  purpose  and 
the  program  of  Christ,  must  employ  the  teaching 
method.  It  must  work  out  some  system  to  bring  to  the 
children  and  young  people  of  this  country  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  so  that  the  democracy  of  the  future 
will  be  a  well  ordered  society  of  human  beings  mo- 
tivated by  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  godliness, 

"We  have  set  out  to  build  the  most  effective 
system  of  education  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  These  schools  will  give  up  a  people  phy- 
sically and  mentally  capable  of  sustaining  a 

so ciali zed-industrial-demo cracy  But  the 

democratic  state  has  not  yet  established  the 
machinery  which  will  conserve  and  perpetuate 
the  moral  and  spiritual  achievements  of  the 
race  and  guarantee  that  the  citizenship  of 
the  future  will  be  dominated  by  the  highest 
moral  and  spiritual  ideals."  (5) 

Such  is  the  challenge  that  comes  to  the  religious 
worker  today. 

If  the  State,  through  years  of  experience,  has 
come  to  a  realization  of  dependence  upon  education 
as  the  means  of  promoting  her  future  well-being, 
then  the  Church  should  profit  by  the  example  of  the 
State  and  adopt  a  method  which  will  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  inheritance  of  the  Church  and  thus  guar- 
antee the  future  spiritual  well  being  of  her  fol- 
lowers. Present  day  religious  leaders  are  not  in 
agreement  as  to  the  specific  method  by  which  this 

(5)Athearn  A  National  System  of  Education — p. 29. 
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desirable  result  may  "be  accomplished.  However, 
the  thoughtful  leaders  do  agree  that  the  Church 
must  undertake  in  a  serious  way  the  religious  ed- 
ucation of  her  youth  and  stop  dabbling  with  it. 

On  turning  to  the  Master,  one  will  see  tlriat 
there  is  a  good  precedent  for  the  contention  that 
the  main  work  of  the  Church  should  be  education, 
Christ  did  not  go  around  doing  things  in  a  promis- 
cuous way,  but  first  He  selected  a  few  people  whom 
He  thought  He  could  depend  on,  and  then  proceeded 
to  train  them.  He  trained  them  to  go  out  to  teach 
others  the  things  that  they  had  learned  from  Him, 
Virtually  everything  that  He  did  was  done  as  an 
act  of  education.  He  did  not  come  to  people  with 
a  new  life  which  they  might  gain  immediately.  He 
came  with  a  progressive  program  of  training  which 
would  eventually  educate  them  to  the  plane  where 
they  could  appreciate  the  great  messages  which  He 
was  proclaiming  as  the  will  of  Grod. 

Since  Christ  used  this  method  during  His  phys- 
ical existence  upon  the  earth  to  train  and  educate 
His  disciples  to  a  larger  view  of  the  purpose  of  G-od, 
and  since  such  a  method  has  always  been  found  to  be 
the  best  means  of  inculcating  ideals  and  in  enlarg- 
ing the  vision  and  faith  of  the  child,  we,  who  claim 
to  be  followers  of  Christ  should  gladly  accept  it. 
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CHAPTER  SIX. 
"DEMOCRATIC  CONTROL  OF  RELI&IOUS  EDUCATION," 
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The  task  of  the  CLiurch  In  glvln^r  the  children 
and  youth  a  religious  education  Is  so  fir  eat  as  to 
call  for  the  cooperation  of  the  various  religious 
faiths  In  providing  a  uroPiram  adequate  for  the  eraer- 

t .A  democratic  government  which  depends  on  the 
Church  to  Instill  the  religious  Ideals  that  are 
necessary  for  a  worthwhile  form  of  government  must 
have  the  cooperation  of  all  religious  bodies.  It  Is 
not  enough  that  the  Catholics  put  on  a  program  of 
Religious  Education,  or  that  the  Protestants  put  on 
a  program,  "but  all  religious  "bodies  must  cooperate 
in  a  program  of  religious  education  for  the  entire 
country.  Religious  Ideals  must  be  instilled  into  the 
lives  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  nation. 

2. If  the  ideals  of  Protestantism  are  to  be  in- 
stilled into  the  lives  of  the  youth  of  this  country 
the  Protestant  Churches  must  cooperate  in  a  great 
program  of  religious  education.  In  order  to  gain  this 
cooperation  there  must  be  a  general  spirit  of  unity 
through  out  the  churches, 

"A  Church  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand, ' 
nor  'put  to  flight  the  armies  of  night,'  A  di- 
vided Church  cannot  give  our  young  people  the 
religious  motives,  the  keen  moral  judgment,  the 
positive  and  wholesome  social  and  recreational 
activities,  the  well  rounded  moral  and  religious 
education  which  they  must  have  if  they  are  to 
pass  unscathed  along  the  Christian  Pllf^rim's 
perilous  modern  journey  to  the  Celestial  City. 
A  divided  Church  cannot  provide  a  sufficently 
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powerful  antidote  for  social  strife,  economic 
amelioration  tlirou,3li  the  application  of  the 
ideals  of  Jesus  to  ^cusiness  and  industry,  nor 
that  type  of  wholesome,  noncontentious  commun- 
ity life,  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  the- 
Christian  family.  A  divided  Church  cannot  pre- 
vent war.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  Papal  as- 
sertion that  anarchy  in  religion  leads  to  the 
'ready  corruption  of  the  morals  of  the  people 
and  to  the  spread  of  the  plai^uo  of  religious 
indifference.'  A  Church  divided  against  itself 
caxinot  stand  against  the  forces  of  evil."(0 

Along  with  the  a-oove  statement  might  well  be 

included  one  hy  Peter  Ainslie,  head  of  the  Board 

for  Christian  Union  of  the  Disciples  Churches,  In 

speaking  of  the  separation  of  the  churches  and  the 

harm  it  has  done  to  the  person    and  program  of 

Ciirist,  he  says, 

"His  right  to  a  place  in  the  education  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  university  is  question- 
ed, if  not  flatly  denied.  His  voice  in  the 
Industrial  circles  is  -unwelcomed.  When  the  World 
War  broke  forth  Christians  might  as  well  have 
been  Buddhists  or  Mohammedans,  so  far  as  being 
factors  In  attempting  to  check  the  wild  ravages 
of  the  international  coaflict  between  so  called 
Christian  nations.  The  readiness  with  which 
Christians  followed  the  dictates  of  politicians 
to  murder  their  brethern  in  war,  advertized  to 
the  world  as  nothing  else  could  ha.ve  done,  our 
loss  of  the  sense  of  Christian  brotherhood. " (2) 

The  suggestion  is  brought  out  by  C,R,Athearn  in 

his  book,  "Interchurch  G-overnment"  ,  that  perhaps 

Federation  and  Administrative  Bureaus  will  help  solve 

the  problem.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  logical  step 

which  can  be  taken  by  the  churches  at  the  present 


( 1  )C.R.Athearn--Interchurch  (jovernment— p,5 

^  - 

(2)Ainslie--Christiaa  Union  Quarterly— Jan.  \9'26 
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time,  and  it  is  one  wliich  stiould  be  followed  up 
by  systematic  procedures.  A  Bureau  established  on 
a  democratic  basis,  with  at  least  a  similar  a- 
mount  of  power  given  to  it  to  act  as  is  given  to 
the  government  Bureaus,  would  place  the  churches 
in  a  place  of  leadership.  A  real  educational  pro- 
gram could  be  promoted  that  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  churches  to  have  something  to  say  in  time 
of  war,  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  meet  the 
crime  waves  which  sweep  over  the  world  from  time  to 
time  • 

In  religious  education  this  cooperation  may  in- 
volve working  out  of  uniform  curriculum  material  as 
is  being  done  by  the  International  Lesson  Committee, 
It  may  involve  working  out  plans  for  regional  train- 
ing (Schools  for  workers  in  religious  education  as  is 
being  done  by  the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education.  Many  other  such  things  may  be  promoted  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  churches,  all  working 
for  a  great  program  of  religious  education. 

3. In  order  to  have  a  democratic  spirit  among 
the  different  churches  of  the  country,  there  must 
be  a  democratic  spirit  within  each  comnunion. 

If  democracy  is  the  ideal  form  of  state  govern- 
ment at  the  present  time,  it  is  poor  reasoning  to  say 
that  autocracy  or  ecclesiasticism  is  the  ideal  form- 


I. 
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of  ckiurcli  sovernment.  Tiie  main  function  of  the 
church  in  a  democracy  is  to  inculcate  ideals  into 
the  lives  of  the  citizens.  If  democracy  is  a  worthy 
ideal  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  promote  it 
within  its  own  organization. 

The  above  does  not  mean  that  a  Church  should 
not  have  an  organization  to  carry  on  its  work  in 
a  systematic  way,  but  it  does  mean  that  any  such 
organization  must  find  its  rootage  in  the  common 
people  and  not  in  any  ecclesiastical  body  or  system. 
This  principle  must  carry  through  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  the  Church  and  especially  through  the  pro- 
gram of  Religious  Education. 

4 .If  the  entire  communion  or  the  entire  feder- 
ation of  churches  of  this  country  is  to  be  democra- 
tic, the  local  church  must  be  organize^  and  control- 
ed  on  a  democratic  basis.  The  local  church  is  the 
basic  unit  for  organized  church  work,  because  it 
deals  with  \he  individual  persons  directly.  It  is  a 
sound  principle  of  organization  which  insists  that 
the  people  composing  an  organization  be  in  favor 
of  a  program  before  it  is  promoted  by  the  officials 
who  are  acting  as  administrators. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  thesis  will  be  found 
a  detailed  description  of  a  church  organization 
which  is  based  entirely  on  this  democratic  princi- 
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pie.  It  is  thought  that  this  might  illustrate  the 
point  under  discussion  here. 

Since  religious  education  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  in  this  democracy,  it  is  very  important  that 
the  Church  have  a  form  of  government  which  will  make 
religious  education  adaptable  to  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  to  work. 


( 


( 


CHAPTER  SEVEN, 


"RELiaiOUS  EDUCATION  AND  SECULAR  EDUCATION  !IUST 
NOT  DUPLICATE  EFFORT." 
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The  program  of  Relip^lous  Education  must  be  so 
correlated  with  that  of  secular  education  as  to  min- 
imize duplication  of  effort. 

If  religious  education  as  conducted  by  the 
churches  can  give  nothing  more  than  is  nov/  being 
given  by  the  public  school,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  it.  There  is,  however,  training  ,  in  a  very 
definite  phase  of  life  that  the  public  school  can- 
not give,  and  that  is  the  purely  religious.  The  only 
lasting  source  of  motivation  toward  ideals  lies  in 
personal  association  with  G-od,  the  Creator  of  those 
ideals.  This  particular  part  of  life  cannot  be 
taught  by  the  public  school  in  a  democracy  which  re- 
cognizes the  separation  of  the  Church  and  the  State, 
'  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  give  to  its 

t,  youth  the  great  bodies  of  information  and  training 

^  in  skills  which  are  necessary  to  life  within  the 

state.  There  should  be  no  question  but  that  this  in- 
formation will  include  moral  and  ethical  instruction 
and  training.  The  state  must  teach  to  all  of  its  peo- 
ple morals  and  ethics  for  its  own  safety.  Ho  state 
f  can  possibly  survive  without  ethical  and  moral  ideals. 

But  here  is  just  where  the  state  is  handicapped.  It 
can  teach  morality  but  because  of  the  separation  of 
the  Church  and  the  State,  it  cannot  teach  the  source 
of  all  morality  and  ideals,  that  is  God,  It  cannot 
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teach  the  motivating  power  behind  the  ideal. 

This  correlation  of  aims  and  procedures  of 
the  public  school  and  the  church  school  implies 
a  number  of  different  things. 

t .It  implies  familiarity  with  Public  School 
and  Church  School  objectives,  both  general  and 
specific.    There  must  be  such  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  teachers  in  the  two  forms  of  schools  that 
one  will  Imow  just  what  the  other  is  attempting  to 
instill  into  the  lives  of  the  children  each  day. 
Each  must  supplement  the  other  and  not  duplicate. 
In  some  communities  the  Church  School  will  have  its 
field  of  teaching  considerably  broadened  by  the  fact 
that  the  Public  School  is  not  teaching  morality  and 
ethics  as  it  should.  This  difference  in  the  amount 
of  teaching  done  by  the  public  School  teachers  in 
each  community  demands  that  the  Church  School  teach- 
ers acquaint  themselves  with  the  situation, 

2 ,lt  implies  the  listing  of  the  specific  fields 
of  knowledge  to  be  actually    taught  by  each  school. 
Public  School  and  Church  School,  in  harmony  with  the 
objectives,  so  as  to  show  any  possible  overlapping. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  the  schools  of  a  community 
overlapping  in  curricula.  The  courses  of  study  must 
be  very  definitely  defined  so  that  each  will  know 
what  the  other  is  doing.  The  Church  School  curricula 
must  remain  in  its  field  and  the  Public  School  cur- 
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ricula  must  remain  in  its  field, 

3 .It  implies  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Church  School  is  concerned  with  permeating:  all  of 
the  oblectives  of  the  Public  School  with  the  reli^:- 
lous  ideal,  through  personal  associatji.on  with  G-od, 
In  teaching  the  idea  of  G-od  as  x»ne  great  motivating 
power  behind  all  ideals,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Church  to  go  into  the  religious  history  of  man,  and 
perhaps  in  so  doing  to  touch  some  of  the  points 
covered  by  the  public  school.  This  however  is  not 
duplication,  because  it  will  be  done,  not  as  a  mere 
study  of  the  history  of  the  past,  but  as  a  means  of 
showing  the  real  purpose  and  plan  of  G-od.  This  teach- 
ing of  the  great  motivating  power  of  right  ideals 
is  the  great  task  of  the  Church. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  of  cooperation  it 
is  necessary  ttiat  the  teacher  in  the  Church  School 
have  a  personal  conference  with  the  public  school 
teacher  or  teachers  in  order  to  obtain  their  confi- 
dence and  to  show  them  just  what  the  Church  School 
intends  to  do.  There  should  be  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  in  either  field  to  belittle  the 
work  of  the  other.  This  cooperation  should  be  one 
of  helpfulness  and  kindness  and  not  one  of  bitterness 
and  opposition. 

Again  it  should  be  brought  out  that  separation 
of  Church  and  State  does  not  in  any  way  mean  non- 
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cooperation  "between  the  two.  The  state  teaches  gen 
eral  information  and  right  living  and  the  church 
connects  the  whole  of  life  up  to  the  spiritual 
life  and  to  G-od,  The  two  must  cooperate  but  shotild 
not  duplicate. 
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"A  MORE  ADEQUATE  PROORAM  FOR  RELIOIOUS  EDUCATION 
NECESSARY." 
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To  fulfil  the  responsibility/  of  the  Church _t o, 

the  child,  involves  a  more  adequate  proF^ram  than  Is      _ _ 

at  present  "beln,-^  j^lven, 

KAdequate  time. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  Church  cooperate  with 
the  Public  School  in  the  matter  of  objectives  and  aims, 
unless  the  Church  have  sufficient  time  for  the  implant- 
ing of  its  part  of  these  objectives  and  alms  in  the 
lives  of  the  children.  At  the  present  time  it  is  es- 
timated by  leaders  in  the  field  of  Religious  Education 
that  the  average  Protestant  child  who  goes  to  Church 
School  quit©  regularly  receives  about  twenty-six  hours 
of  religious  instruction  per  year,  or  one -half  hour 
each  Sunday.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Church  to  meet 
the  situation  in  this  short  time. 

The  influence  of  commercialized  amusements  and 
the  uncensored  press  has  done  much  to  bring  about 
the  low  moral  tone  that  is  prevalent  in  this  country 
today.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  50,000,000 
people  attend  the  movies  in  this  country  every  week. 
Far  from  all  of  these  movies  are  of  the  Idealistic 
type.  Virtually  any  day  a  child  may  pick  up  a  news- 
paper and  find  a  detailed  description  of  a  robbery 
or  a  murder,  together  with  a  vivid  account  of  just  how 
the  criminal  escaped.  Such  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the 
excitement  which  accompanies  criminal  escapes,  arouses 
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the  daring  curiosity  of  the  child  to  try  the  same 
thing.  It  will  take  more  than  half  an  hour  a  week 
to  counteract  this  evil  information. 

Another  reason  why  the  Church  must  hkve  more 
time  is  because  of  the  enriched  curriculura  of  the 
Public  School.  As  the  child  studies  biology,  history, 
sociology  and  other  subjects  in  the  public  school, 
the  Church  school  must  have  time  to  give  the  religious 
interpretation  to  all  of  them.  It  must  have  time  to 
teach  a  curriculum  which  is  just  as  rich  and  extended 
as  that  of  the  public  school.  Some  people  would  have 
the  Church  use  more  time  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  for 
this  instruction  if  it  is  found  necessary.  In  other 
words  they  would  have  the  Church  use  those  two  days 
in  the  week  which  the  growing  child  needs  for  relax- 
ation and  rest.  They  would  have  the  Church  teach  one 
of  the  most  vital  studies  of  life  on  these  days  which 
the  chiM  needs  for  his  physical  well-being.  In  the 
first  place  such  an  arrangement  v/ould  set  religion 
apart  from  the  functioning  of  every  day  life,  a  con- 
dition which  is  not  to  be  desired;  and  in  the  second 
place  it  is  un-ethical  to  take  the  necessary  relaxation 
periods  of  the  child  for  more  study. 

There  are  other  people  who  would  have  the  Church 
meet  the  children  and  young  people  after  the  regular 
school  sessions  on  week  days,  to  teach  them  religion. 
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This  tias  all  the  ohjections  of  the  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day solution  to  the  problem,  only  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  The  public  school  has  worked  out  what  is 
called  the  daily  fatigue  curve  of  the  child.  This 
curve  shows  that  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  is 
the  highest  point  of  mental  activity.  After  that  it 
goes  down,  with  a  little  rise  after  the  noon  recess, 
until  about  three  in  the  afternaon.  After  three  o' 
clock  the  decline  is  very  rapid,  until  at  about  three- 
thirty,  it  is  found  almost  impossible  to  teach  the 
child  anything  because  of  fatigue.  It  is  at  this  point 
of  greatest  fatigue  that  the  public  school  says  it  is 
willing  to  turn  the  child  over  to  the  Church  for  re- 
ligious insti*uction.  The  fallacy  of  this  proposal  is 
so  great  that  it  needs  no  further  criticism  to  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  neither  ideal  nor  adequate. 

The  school  laws  of  the  different  states  demand 
that  certain  subjects  be  taught  in  each  grade.  These 
required  subjects  do  not  require  the  total  amount  of 
time  that  is  being  used  daily  by  the  public  school. 
The  remainder  of  the  school  day  is  given  to  other 
subjects  placed  in  the  school  schedule  by  the  local 
school  boards,  and  it  is  the  time  of  at  least  part  of 
these  elective  subjects  that  the  Church  must  have  if 
it  is  to  fulfil  its  task  of  giving  religious  ideals 
to  the  children  of  the  democracy.  The  Church  must 
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have  adequate  time  for  the  inculcation  of  these  i- 
deals  and  this  time  must  not  be  placed  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  daily  fatigue  curve, 
2  *  Ade  qua  t e  curr  i  cu lum . 

"Next  to  the  child,  the  curriculum  lies  nearest 
the  center  of  the  educative  process.  Every  change 
in  the  conception  of  the  end  and  nature  of  edu- 
cation has  registered  its  influence  in  the  curri- 
culum more  profoundly  than  in  any  other  factor. 
This  is  increasingly  apparent  in  modern  education- 
al theory.  The  problems  arising  out  of  objectives, 
method  of  procedure,  the  organization  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  function  of  the  teacher  lead, 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  central  problem  of 
the  curriculum. " ( 1 ) 

A  curriculum  of  Religious  Education  which  meets 
modern  scientific  standards  of  curricula  construction 
is  the  only  type  which  can  correlate  v/ith  that  of  the 
public  school,  because  the  public  school  curricula  is 
being  reconstructed  (slowly  to  be  sure)  on  these 
scientific  bases.  These  scientific  bases  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  both  religious  and  secular  education  are: 
(1)  the  psychological  needs  of  the  child,  (2)  the  so- 
cial needs  of  the  child,  (3)  the  philosophical  aims 
and  objectives  of  education.  To  the  above  the  Church 
must  add  the  philosophical  and  religious  aims  and  ob- 
jectives. If  both  curricula  are  worked  out  on  these 
bases  the  foundation  for  a  helpful  plan  of  correlation 
has  been  laid. 


(1)  Bower---The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education--Preface, 
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3 .Well  trained  tea chln^  staffs 

The  effect  on  a  child  »soi^S  from  the  well  train- 
ed public  school  teacher  to  the  poorly  trained  Church 
School  teacher  is  prohably  far  greater  than  is  gener- 
ally considered.  A  child  very  seldom  stops  to  consider 
the  great  pui-'pose  of  any  system  or  organization,  hut 
passes  judgment  on  the  whole  in  the  light  of  his  con- 
tact with  the  i)art  or  representative.  In  the  case  of 
the  school  this  representative  is  the  teacher.  If  the 
teacher  is  poorly  trained  and  shows  that  she  does  not 
know  what  she  is  teaching,  the  child  will  lose  his  re- 
spect for  the  whole  plan  of  religious  education.  At 
least  this  will  often  be  the  case,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  sep  that  the  teachers  of  religious 
education  are  as  well  qualified  as  the  teachers  of 
secular  education, 

Refering  to  the  program  of  religious  education. 
Dean  Walter  S.Athearn  says: 

"The  building  of  this  dual  system  of  schools  for 
the  United  States  of  America  will  demand  unpre- 
cedented sums  of  money  and  undreamed  of  numbers 
of  teclmically  trained  men  and  women,  but  it 
will  produce  a  people  which  can  lead  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  pursuits  of  happiness  and 
universal  peace.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
number  of  professionally  trained  college  graduate 
that  will  be  demanded  by  the  Church  Schools  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years  is  one  hundred  thousand. 
To  supply  this  demand  will  tax  the  resources  of 
all  the  institutions  of  training  to  their  full 
capacity*"  (2) 


(2)  Athearn — A  National  System  of  Education. --p. 1 17 . 
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Institutes  of  Religious  Education,  departments 
in  denoainational  col leges  and  the  School  of  Religious 
Education  of  Boston  University  have  done  much  to  meet 
the  need  for  trained  teachers  and  administrators,  but 
the  demand  is  far  greater  than  can  "be  supplied  "by 
these  agencies.  The  problem  for  the  Church  is  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  training  schools  that  will  pro- 
duce an  adequate  supply  of  well  trained  teachers. 

Teachers  of  religion  should  have  at  least  as 
high  qualifications  as  the  teachers  of  secular  sub- 
jects. With  the  public  school  curriculum  being  enrich- 
ed all  the  time, there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  re- 
ligious teachers  must  be  well  trained.  As  students 
come  to  them  from  the  enriched  curriculum  of  the  pub- 
lic school,  the  teachers  must  be  able  to  understand 
the  problems  that  are  brought  about  by  this  larger 
public  scliool  curriculum. 

4, Adequate  equiptment. 

In  order  to  do  real  educational  work,  the  Church 
must  have  real  educational  plants.  The  plants  must 
incorporate  all  the  essential  features  of  a  standard 
school  building  in  regard  to  ventilation,  heating, 
lighting,  fire  protection,  educational  aids  such  as 
blackboards,  pictures,  desks  and  such  things.  The 
"Standards  for  City  Church  Plants",  put  out  by  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
basic  needs  of  a  well  constructed  and  equipted  plant. 
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"The  Renaissance  in  Church  architecture  has  as 
its  basis  the  growing  conviction  that  Sunday 
School,  Sabbath  School,  Church  School,  must  be 
a  real  school,  and  that  a  school  presupposes  a 
school  building  and  school  equiptment.  This  con- 
viction is  impatient  with  makeshifts,  compromises, 
and  apologies;  and  demands  that  the  Church  take 
its  educational  responsibility  seriously  and  equipt 
its  religious  school  adequately."  (5) 

No  matter  how  v;ell  trained  the  teacher  may  be,  the 
equiptment  that  he  is  given  to  work  with,  will  determine 
to  a  great  extent  the  result  that  is  attained.  As  the 
little  red  school  house  has  given  way  to  the  modern 
plant  of  the  public  school,  so  the  old  fashioned  one 
room  Church  School  plant  must  give  way  to  the  modern 
building  suitable  for  the  best  of  instruction, 

^.Adequate  amounts  of  money. 

In  order  to  do  all  these  things  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  there  must  be  forth  coming 
great  amounts  of  money.  A  system  of  religious  schools 
paralleling  the  public  schools  cannot  be  promoted  on 
the  penny  basis.  It  means  that  thousands  and  millions 
of  dollars  must  be  given  to  this  work.  It  means  that 
people  must  give  as  they  have  had  to  give  to  the  pub- 
lic school. 

Religious  Education  promises  to  give  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  a  youth,  not  only  with  knowledge, 
but  with  the  ideals  that  will  make  this  knowledge  use- 
ful for  the  upbuilding  of  civilization.  This  promise 
can  be  fulfilled,  only  if  the  people  who  are  interested 

(3)  Tralle- -International  Journal  of  R.E.  --Mar, 1926 
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in  the  work  of  the  Church,  will  see  that  it  has  suf- 
ficient money.  The  only  guarantee  of  a  worthwhile  and 
adequate  program  of  religious  education  lies  in  the 
willingness  of  the  people  to  give. 
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The  problem  of  this  paper  has  "been  to  show  how 
the  state  developed  into  a  democracy  and  how  the 
spirit  of  democracy  brought  about  the  separation  of 
the  Church  and  the  State.  After  it  was  decided  that 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
was  the  right  one,  the  next  problem  was  to  see  what 
the  Church  through  religious  education  could  do  to 
help  the  situation  both  from  the  standpoint  of  demo- 
cracy and  religion.  Religion  is  the  motivating  power 
which  holds  people  to  the  ideals  of  life. 

Because  of  the  very  close  connection  between  the 
growth  of  democracy  and  the  separation  of  the  Church 
and  State,  it  was  found  worth  while  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  state  and  trace  its  early  history. 
There  have  been  three  theories  advanced  for  the  origin 
of  the  state,  which  have  been  called  the  Patriarchal 
theory,  the  Divine  Creation  theory,  and  the  Social 
Contract  theory.  None  of  these  theories  in  themselves 
seem  to  explain  the  situation,  but  by  taking  them  ail 
together  in  a  synthetic  view,  a  theory  was  developed 
which  places  aod  at  the  head  and  still  leaves  nan  free 
to  work  out  his  own  social  customs  and  forms. 

As  the  conception  of  the  state  advanced  in  the 
minds  of  men,  it  gradually  took  on  more  of  the  form 
of  a  democracy.  Starting  with  Rome,  the  trend  of  de- 
mocracy was  traced  briefly  ttirough  Qernany,  England, 
the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  early  settlers 
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in  the  United  States,  Roger  Williams  and  on  down 
to  the  actual  statement  of  the  principle  as  given 
in  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
one  is  able  to  see  the  separation  of  the  Church  and 
State  going  along  parallel,  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  democracy.  The  great  promoter  of 
the  separation  of  the  Church  and  State  in  the  United 
States  was  Roger  Williams  who  founded  wliat  is  now 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  on  this  principle. 

While  this  principle  of  separation  of  Church  and 
State  seems  to  be  in  the  very  foundations  of  this 
country,  it  did  not  spread  into  the  various  phases  of 
civil  life  as  rapidly  as  might  be  expected.  The  early 
colonists  were  essentially  religious  and, while  they 
left  England  to  gain  religious  freedom,  it  was  hard 
for  them  to  give  everybody  equal  religious  rights 
in  this  new  country.  Especially  was  it  hard  to  make 
people  see  the  necessity  of  the  separation  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  the  field  of  education.  One  can 
notice  in  the  laws  prior  tc  1776,  a  very  definite  con- 
nection between  the  religious  ideas  of  the  people  and 
the  public  schools.  In  fact  practically  all  the  schools 
of  this  early  day  were  under  the  direct  auspices  of 
the  Church.  Not  until  1850  is  one  able  to  find  defi- 
nite laws  demanding  the  complete  separation  of  the 
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Church  and  State  in  the  field  of  education. 

It  is  noticeable  that  most  of  the  laws  make  the 
distinction  "between  religion  and  sectarianism.  Most 
of  them  do  not  consider  Christianity  sectarian.  Re- 
cognizing, however,  the  problem  which  is  brought  a- 
bout  by  any  method  of  teaching  religion  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Church  take 
over  its  rightful  duty  and  parallel  the  public  school 
system  with  standard  schools  of  religion. 

The  Church  has  a  definite  place  in  the  democra- 
tic form  of  government,  which  cannot  be  filled  by  any 
other  organization.  It  has  the  task  of  instilling 
ideals  and  standards  in  the  lives  of  individuals, 
without  which  no  democracy  can  be  successful. 

With  this  duty  to  implant  ideals  and  standards 
the  Church  has  the  task  of  deciding  on  the  method 
which  it  will  use.  With  the  great  power  that  education 
has  had  in  the  field  of  secular  knowledge,  it  would 
be  foolishness  on  the  part  of  the  Church  if  it  did  not 
take  over  this  method  of  promoting  its  program.  The 
Church  can  very  well  take  over  the    method  that  was 
used  by  its  leader  and  founder.  Christ  was  essentially 
a  teacher. 

The  separation  of  the  Church  and  State  makes 
certain  very  definite  implications  for  the  work  of 
the  Church. 


The  first  of  these  implications  is  that;  Relig- 
ious Education  is  the  major  task  of  the  Church.  There 
is  no  greater  power  in  the  socialized  world  today  than 
the  power  of  education.  Religious  Education  is  the 
means  of  g. iving  to  the  youth  of  the  land  the  right 
motivating  power  ttirough  understanding  of  the  will  and 
purpose  of  G-od,  The  Church  must  take  this  task  as  its 
own  and  it  mast  consider  it  as  its  major  task  and  duty. 

The  second  implication  is  that:  Since  the  control 
or  administration  of  religious  education  necessarily 
belongs  to  the  Church,  under  the  plan  of  the  separation 
of  the  Church  and  State, it  is  essential  that  the  fom 
of  control  he  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  democracy 
Democracy  is  an  ideal  inherent  in  Christianity,  In  order 
to  promote  this  Christian  principle  in  the  state,  the 
different  communions  must  practice  it  as  they  work 
together,  they  must  practice  it  within  the  communion 
and  especially  within  the  local  church. 

The  third  implication  is  that:  The  program  of 
Religious  Education  must  he  correlated  with  that  of 
secular  education  so  as  to  minimize  duplication  of 
effort.  The  Church  through  Religious  Education  has 
the  opportunity  to  give  the  basic  motives  for  right 
living  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  public  scliool 
to  give.  It  should  not  be  the  plan  of  the  church  to 
duplicate  the  work  of  the  state  in  anyway.  It  should. 
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however,  be  able  to  give  the  religious  basis  for 
everything  taught  in  the  public  school.  Cooperation 
and  not  duplication  should  be  the  motto, 

A  fourth  implication  is  that:  In  order  to  ful- 
fil the  responsibility  of  the  Church  to  the  child,  a 
more  adequate  program  must  be  promoted.  This  greater 
program  involves  at  least  five  items.  These  five  items 
are  as  follows: 

First:  More  time  is  needed  in  order  to  adequately 
meet  the  situation.  This  should  not  be  time  taken  at 
the  period  of  great  fatigue,  but  time  taken  from  the 
regular  school  day.  Another  reason  for  placing  it  in 
the  regular  school  day  schedule  is  to  make  religion 
a  regular  part  of  every  day  life. 

Second:  An  adequate  curriculum  is  needed  to  paral- 
lel the  curriculum  of  the  public  school. 

Third:  A  well  trained  teaching  staff  is  essential 
in  order  to  teach  these  guiding  principles  to  the  youth 
of  this  country. 

Fourth:  In  order  to  gain  the  best  possible  result 
from  the  work  of  the  teacher,  the  Church  must  construct 
adequate  buildings  with  adequate  equiptment. 

And  Fifth:  All  this  means  great  expenditures  of 
money.  Millions  of  dollars  must  go  into  the  building 
of  moral  and  religious  personalities,  so  that  this 
democracy  of  ours  may  endure. 
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LOCAL        CHURCH  ORGANIZATION. 


There  is  no  question  when  it  comes  to  the  basis 
of  the  prO(^ram  of  religious  education  that  the  local 
Church  is  the  rock  on  which  we  must  huild.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  our  local  church  prosram  of  religious 
education  but  it  is  also  true  of  all  the  other  phases 
of  the  outside  and  greater  program  which  goes  out  into 
the  coi2imunity  and  the  state.  The  folk  in  the  local 
church  must  have  a  vision  of  a  great  forward  looking 
program  if  any  of  the  work  is  to  succeed.  No  matter 
how  many  mistakes  the  church  has  made  in  the  x>^st,  it 
is  the  church,  made  up  of  folk  who  are  in  various  ways 
trying  to  serve  the  Chi?ist  which  is  going  to  determine 
what  kind  of  a  program  of  religious  education  the  next 
generation  shall  have. 

More  and  more  the  people  are  coming  to  see  that 
the  Master  was  a  great  teacher  and  that  the  real  mission 
of  the  Church  is  to  teach,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in  the 
classroom  or  from  the  pulpit.  Also  the  church  is  coming 
to  see  that  the  various  organizations  in  the  church  which 
have  been  more  or  less  separate  in  the  past  must  be 
brought  tog  ether  in  one  great  program,  for  the  work 
of  building  up  the  program  of  Christ.  Correlation  is  the 
big  word  in  local  church  work  today. 

The  arbitrary  church  board  cannot  exist  in  a 
strictly  democratic  state  with  democratic  people  any 
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more  than  an  autocratically  minded  politician  can 
exist.  Ttie  churcli  above  all  other  institutions  should 
carry  with  it  the  democratic  spirit  which  Christ  gave 
to  the  world. 

It  was  with  these  things  in  mind  that  the  writer 
of  this  paper,  some  tvfo  years  ago,  worked  out  and  put 
into  operation,  in  a  California  Church,  the  following 
program  of  organization  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
whole  church  to  support  the  whole  program.  Because  of 
the  very  specific  implication  of  the  local  chxirch 
organization  for  the  field  of  religious  education,  the 
main  details  of  the  plan  are  given  in  this  i)aper, 

ORaANIZATION, 
It  is  the  plan  of  this  organization  to  bring  a 
closer  coordination  of  the  various  activities  of  the 
church  and  to  do  away  with  all  overlapping.  It  is  the 
plan  of  this  program  to  give  each  department  of  the 
church  a  voice  in  the  control  of  affairs.  In  the  past 
it  has  been  too  often  true  that  those  who  were  on  the 
Official  Board  of  the  Church  knew  nothing,  or  very  lit- 
tle of  its  duties  and  problems  as  carried  on  in  the 
various  departments. 

In  explaining  this  organization  it  will  be  help- 
ful for  the  reader  to  follow  the  chart  on  page  81. 
Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  first,  we  see  that 
there  are  eight  departments  in  the  work  of  the  church 
as  follows:  Cradle  Roll,  Beginners,  Primary,  Junior, 
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Intermediate,  Senior,  Young  People,  and  Adult.  Y/hlle 
these  departments  have  the  names  and  ages  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  closely  graded  Sunday  School,  they  are  not 
limited  to  the  members  of  the  School  but  include  all 
within  those  ages  v/ho  are  connected  with  the  church  in 
any  way.  While  the  officers  are  elected  from  those  v^ho 
are  church  members,  m.embership  in  the  department  be- 
comes automatic  with  membership  in  any  organization  of 
the  church  composed  of  people  of  that  particular  age. 

Each  of  these  departments  elect  six  officers  vrhich 
are  as  follows:  President,  Vice -Pre  sident(vAho  is  the 
departments  representative  on  the  Board  of  Worship), 
promotional  Chairman,  Financial  Chairman,  Educational 
Chairman,  and  Chairman  of  Social-physical  Welfare,  Since 
the  Cradle  Roll,  Beginners,  Primary,  Junior  and  Intermed- 
iate departments  are  made  up  of  people  too  young  to  con- 
sider the  entire  work  of  the  church  without  adult  super- 
vision, the  officers  representing  these  departments  v/ill 
"be  elected  from  those  who  are  especially  interested,  such 
as  teachers,  officers,  and  special  workers.  The  Senior, 
Young  People  and  Adult  departments  shall  elect  from  their 
membership  as  a  whole,  the  six  officers  that  are  to  re- 
present them.  The  Junior  and  Intermediate  departments 
shall  elect  from  their  own  groups  six  officers  corres- 
ponding to  those  elected  by  their  teachers  and  workers. 
These  will  assist  their  adult  representatives  without  vote, 
thus  receiving  training  for  later  service  in  the  church. 
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The  eight  departmental  presidents  shall  have  the 
right  to  sit  in  any  hoard  meeting,  but  shall  not  have 
a  vote  except  in  their  own  executive  hoard  and  the 
Official  Board  of  the  Church,  of  Which  they  are  mem- 
hers  "because  of  their  position  as  departmental  presi- 
dents. 

The  Board  of  worship  shall  he  made  up  of  the 
eight  Vice-presidents  and  two  men  selected  from  those 
elected  hy  the  church  at  large. 

The  Board  of  promotion  shall  he  made  up  of  the 
eight  Promotional  Chairmen  and  two  men  selected  as  ahove. 

The  Board  of  Finance  shall  he  made  up  of  the  eight 
Financial  Chairman  and  two  men  selected  as  ahove. 

The  Board  of  Education  shall  he  made  u  p  of  the 
eight  Educational  Chairmen  and  two  men  selected  as  ahove. 

The  Board  of  Social-physical  Welfare  shall  he  made 
up  of  the  eight  Social-Physical  Chairmen  and  two  men 
selected  as  ahove. 

From  each  of  these  hoards  three  of  the  eight  depart- 
mental representatives  are  elected  hy  the  group  itself 
as  representatives  to  the  Official  Board,  making  with 
the  two  men  who  have  been  elected  at  largje,  five  voting 
members  on  the  Official  Board  from  each  of  the  five 
smaller  boards  mentioned  heretofore. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Church  is  carried  on  by  the 
five  small  boards,  and  the  duty  of  the  Official  Board 
is  to  study  the  needs  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  talk 
over  plans,  and  suggest  advance  steps  to  the  smaller 
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"boards.  The  Official  Board  should  never  stop  any 
action  taken  by  one  of  the  smaller  hoards,  unless 
such  action  eeems  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  church. 

Either  the  Pastor  or  the  Director  shall  have  the 
right  to  hold  up  any  action  of  the  five  smaller  boards, 
until  such  time  as  a  majority  vote  of  the  Official 
Board  shall  decide  the  matter. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  religious  education  is  not 
one  separate  organized  program  with  no  connection  with 
the  rest  of  t^e  church,  but  that  the  whole  church  is 
interested  in  the  v/hole  program.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  writer  that  such  an  organization  will  materially 
strengthen  the  base  upon  which  the  program  of  religious 
education  must  build.  It  will  make  religious  education 
in  its  fullest  sense,  the  great  work  of  the  church 
and  not  a  dangling  side  issue  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  program. 
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